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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


STANZAS. 


Yes, vo to thy home—tut it is not the hearth 
Where social ones meet in their innocent mirth, 
Where the heart's full affection untetiered is shown, 
And each eve meets an answering soule to its own 


Yes, go to thy home—'tis the only one left 

To a heart which has long been of happiness reft! 
Where the suffering spirit at !ength finds acure— 
*Tis the only one now where thy welcome is sure, 


’Tis the grave! 
Oh, peace to the heart that is slumbering below ! 
The bosom se long and so cruelly wrung, 

E’en wounded the deepest where closest it clung ! 


The heart which was doomed to be answered by none, 
Alone in its jov, in its sorrow alone, 

Lies hushed in the crave !—its wild throbbings are o’er, 
And coldness and insult can reach it no more. 


The shatt of unkindness flies harmlessly now, 
For rigid as stone is that once aching brow ; 


its dark coniines have closed o'er thee now, 


| 
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: 
was a tine, When, if I had even suspected that ano 


ther was in possession of the fearful events in w hieh | 
I have been a partaker anda sufferer, his death or 


|| mine should have been the cons: quence of lis know- 


ledge; but the passions that have proved my destruc 


jtion are tamed by the near approach of death, an 


now it seems as though the fatality, of which I and 
mine have been the victims, were still upon me, and 
urging me to make to you the disclosure. Be it so— 
i obey ; prepare then, to wonder and condemn, while 
I relate to you my history. | 

* My mother died when I was but three yeers old, 
leaving meand aninfant brothertothe care of hirelings 
My tather was, like me, wealthy and noble; like me 


litoo, he was unhappy; this I knew, even in childhood, 
P} 


| by bis care worn brow and gloomy eyes. 


We feared 


it . 
him, and he loved not us; orif he did, hrs countenance 
| 


| Tlage was solemnized to fill the measure of my wretch 


main tora few days at a village near wich one ol my 


estates was situated. Inthe house opposite my inn 


Tone day saw a young and lovely lady sitting ata 


window, and as | looked at her she smiled upon me 
I was still young and a Spamard; the idea flashed 
across my mind that | would make her a second mo- 
and her 


ther to my boys, | sought her acquaintance 


love. They told me she was a widow; I found her 
beautiful in form and mind, but she was a fiend. She 
did not undeceive me, but she was then a wile! Oh 


talse and fatal wretch! of what misenes wert thou not 


She a private 


the cause hstened to my suit; mar 


} 


ed lot. A tew short months of passion and riotous 


dehght were but too soon succeeded by the darkness 


manevil hour | discovered the net of guilt 
My bride 


of despair 


in which | was unconsciously ensnared 


The cheek, so oft burning with feelings represt, 
Is cold as the snow on some tar mountain's breast. 


The eve dimmed by tears, and the lip paled by sighs, Hy 
Nu more meet the glance of unpitying eyes : | 
Around thee low tew were the tear-drops that flowed, 
When thy spirit was leaving its earthly abode ! 

And thy heart's loved and cherished ones come not to wee p || w 
O’er the spot where thy ashes in loneliness sleep. | 


But Sowers round thy grave as in mockery bloom, 
And the stars from on hich coldly glance on thy tomb! 
Uniloved in thy life, unlamented m death, 

Now rest thee in safety the green turf beneath! 


iw 


Oh! lonely and desolate! what was the doom 
Which robed e’en thy life’s early morning in gloom? 


} tne 
A dark spell hung o’er thee! each effort was vain, 








i upon us sometimes with a terrible expression , that 
cause was but too real, and it has existed for me—but 


that to you these allusions cannot but be 


and misery; I never learned, until my father’s death 
drew near, the mysterious nature of that doom which 
ina 


the victim. 


j; and conduct gave no intimation of histeelings. Then) was another's wife; ber husband had been for nearly 
! had no conception of the cause that made him look || two years absent, but | found that his return was near 
at har Horror-stricken, maddened with the disco 


very, yet I could not resolve to tear myself from her 


must strive to overcome my feelings, and remember) whose wretched fraud had so blighted my hopes ot 


unintelligi- | happiness, but could not diminish the passionate love 


ible—# rémember the dark sayings that sometimes, for her which filled my heart—I could not lose her 
ould escape from those around us; and the intima-| guilty as she was, nor tear from my bosom the 
|| trons that a fate was upon our race, from which there viper that had stung it to the core. We resolved t 
as ho escape, and whose consequences were death | seek m some remote seclusion protection from an 


injured husband's rage. The scheme once formed 


Its execution Was promptly undertaken— let me go 


former age possess m¢ 


_ 


uuse, and of which, like my ancestors, | was to b 


had been pronounced agaist our vern the madness which threatens to 
when I recall the events of that black 


and dreadful 


His last moments were employed in re-) bight, at least ur til my task is finished, or death re- 


The love of the hearts beating round thee to gain; } . 
: | vealing to me ovr terrible destiny. Alas! that for) lieves me fromthe pangs of my remorse. We fled toge- 
The springs of affection were frozen to thee, | aE . ae ; t! The , 
And vain were their eflorts thy spirit to free } the crime of one long since called to his account, that ther—would that we had periehed firs he second 
From the spell which though viewless about thee still clang |/crime should be perpetuated upon his descendants. league of our hurrmed journey Wae scarcely accom 
To blast every hope in thy path-way that sprung! i Phe blood of Luis de Onega, shed by his brothers plished, when We were overtaken by @ horseman w ho 
Thy warm heart crew chilled, tts affections became jj hand, entailed upon the offspring of the murderer a’ pursued us with the headlong haste of tury and re 
« of poison t . . 7T] . } ' 
But sources of poison to prey on thy frame ; repetition of his guilt: the decree went forth, that in) venge . a sliriek from my companion, as be dashed uy 
The love which thy spirit poured torth upon those 
Who prized it net, checked in its warm current, froze ; every generation, an Gnega must die by the hand of a to tle stue of our carnage, lola me that ber husband 
. \ broth " til ce shoul be tinct: t thre Was belo us; mans ant our horses Were stopped, 
And its energies crushed by unkindness, thy mond, rother, until the race should be extin il neither ‘ i i i ph 
To despair's sullen torpor each feeling resigned jexecutioner or victim should remain. Tam the last) tie avenger leaped trom tus steed, and 1, with my 
But rest to thy sparit! thy sufferings are o'er, jot my race, and in me has the denunciation been fi word drawn, ing to the ground and confronted 
™ } j th orld P no m ae 7 
Thou hast done with the world, it can wound thee no more. | filled. But let me not wander from my purpuce. My | hia he contest w bret but desperate, and its 
In thy mension of quietness sound is thy sleep, | tather died crushed in soul by the weight of a brother's! issue latal. My opponent tell, prerced with a mortal 
Though affection comes not o'er thy relics to weep : - ‘ P 
And the chill wind of nizht alone pauses to sigh leath, when we were yet boys, and left upon us h wound, and as he fell | entures were distinctly visi 
4 een aon one |} = wv | : . ° ' ¢ 
As it passes thy grave in its loneliness by svlemn injunction to avoid each other for ever o} ble, Li cognieed thom—hlsten, senor; the victiin was 
Earth was no place for thee—thou couldst net contend place between us oceans that migiit serve as a barrier) tly brother 
Gainst its ills—vet at lest it to thee is a friend !— avast our doom—vain hope lata! precaution, tha * Let me draw a veilover the remaming horrors of 
Tt «le ’ oe th hic} rave ' . P . 
st deni i thee the love which to others it gave, did but serve to bring about the tearful consummation Ural tearful deed, the temptross, Uie partaker of my 
But its next precious boon it has granted—a grave ! " 
Tuynza.) tt Was intended tu prevent—my brother was remove crime and my remors irvived but tora year, embit 
by our guardian to South America, and J, poor fool,| tered by diseas and mental ogony, and died in giving 
—— - - J } 
F imagining that fate itself was overcome, forgot the! Virthto a daugiter: the ollsprng of our guilt was 
ORIGINAL TALES. <3 ‘ 
: | destiny tor which | was reserved. and dared to hope! placed by me inthe charge of one who had formerly 
' INY fur happiness. J loved; | married the woman of my | been a taithtul attendant of my first lamented wife, 
DESTINY. | , : : : , 
| uearts devotion; | became the father of two lovely) ana grew up in the wbheritance of a | her mother's 
TR “AY me Fd : , | ' 
A TRAVELLER'S STORY 1 cutldre n—boys! both boys! Fool! tool! that coul beauly, and all her mise rabic tather 8s iove. I must be 
CHAPTER THE LAST. net see inthis the warning—while | gazed upon then net, tor the moment so long sighed for, that shall 
Ir was on the morning of the fifth day after his mis-|) veliness, While my) heart yearned to pour out upor ive rest tomy wounded spirit,is at hand, Years 


fortune that Don Pedro summoned me to his bedside 


and addressed me in these wild and incoherent words ; || Waruing voice should have whispered to me that these 


* Sefor, 1am about to die; to render up a life whicli,|!'o 
but for your humanity, would have been sooner ter Ith 
minated, and which it has been for many miserable || ev 
years my most anxious desire to resign. In me, sefor 
you behold the victim of an unhappy destiny, accele 
rated and accomplished by his own guilt. I know not 
why it is that I find myself sostrongly impelled to re 
veal to you the crimes for which I have been and am 


tT 


ro 


dants of remorse and agony, I have hitherto kept pri 
soned in the deepest recesses of my own breast. There! dr 





them the full gushings of my passionate love, that ne 


iny boys grew upto youth, beautitul and beloved beyond | due. 


so terribly punished ; and which, with all their atten- |} py. 


olled eway; my boys bad become men. and if aught 

could have atlorded joy to one so lost, so deeply cursed 
« 1, it would have been the fondness of their affec 

at | might have strangled them, and died before th ion for each other, and for me, which not even the 
il hour came. But no; I thought not of our fate, an 1] gloom and darkness of my altered nature could sub 
And J—oh, seiior, could I but linpress Upon you 

e cold imagining of worldly souls—that so the hor-|/the depth and etrength of my paternal love for them— 
rof my fate mght be the greater. Their mother} miserable and heart-broken as | was, the victim of a 


oO tiust undergo the doom that overhung our race 


lied. But still there was something left to me to! cruel and irrevocable destiny, consummated by my 
ilove; my boys were with me still, and I was yet hap- own most fearful guilt, there were still gleams ot 


Oh, that I too had died! pence and joy remaining to bless my broken heart. 
“ It chanced that I was once journeying from Ma | And they, my boys, the dear offspring of my adored 
id to my home, when accident compelled me to re-! Constantia, were the ministering angels that poured 
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: : a ; ; " 
the balm, and healed the wound—oh fate,that bade)|| There is a great art in walking the streets of London: the 
ig 

ie live to drain this cup of misery--to undergo thig || countryman is a long while before he gets into the practice, 
torture. Time presses—my breath grows short and || and his awkwardness in this respect is one of the marks by 
Le ’ - = . . . . . “- ¥ 
weak—fool, madman thet I was, in an evil hour, when which he is very readily distinguished, even if he have doffed 
d . | his country-cut coat and hat, and imagines that he is alto- 

years had blunted the memory of my crime and my| eo oe ‘ ‘ 
ir. Ib ht h ; ; . bl ” |i gether one of the “right sort.” How quickly will a pick- 
cespalr, 2 broug’ at arenes SNe iter, now just ee pocket fix him in his eye, and keep close to his heels in a 
ing into the perfection of maiden beauty, to my pa-|| crowd for a whole street together. The habit of gazing at the | 
ternal mansion——-gave her as a companion to her bro-|) shop-windows, and at every trifling novelty in the great} 
thers, but kept locked in the deepest recesses of|) thoroughfares, and the want of that utter indiflerence to every 
my own breast the secret of her birth and her | thing but the object towards which he is journeying, distin- 
relationship to them. Alas! my hope was but to]! £uishes the indigenous individual from the stranger in the 
smooth the remnant of my allotted years by the pre- poner 


. }crowded parts of the ¢ » proces * a 
sence of all who were dear to my wounded heart, and |) “T° wded parts of the city. ie poonveds en Bis way comly, 
. casting up his bills in his mind, arranging to-morrow’s busi- 


| hess, or projecting new schemes of profit, as unmoved and 
jabstracted, as ii he were walking alone across a desert. He 
never jostles those he meets either right or left, but proceeds 
along, clear of porters and draymen, gliding with the current 
of vitality that flows on his own way at the general rate, nor 





| 


The genuine Londoner is an absent man in the most 


no sign was given to warn me of the consequences. 
I have said that she+-my child, my youngest, was most 
beautiful—they loved her; both, both madly loved— 
some pitying angel guarded her innocent and guileless 
heart,and the affectionthat she felt for them was but the 
fondness of a sister; not so the fire that was lighted) breaking in upon the counter-marchers who face him in a con- 
in their bosoms. They were Spaniards, and their love | tinued stream; he could peruse a book or a newspaper unin- 
I was blind. besotted, terruptedly during his progress from Charing Cross to the 
Be- |! India House, in the midst of thousands, undisturbirg and un- 
In | disturbed—his habitual ease in such circumstances being the 
; : || distinguishing trait of his character. The sojourner of the 
hearts like theirs a mutual passion could but engender | ais AGE eR : 
: fies |) provinces, on the other hand, when visiting the metropolis, is 
mutual jealousy, rivalry, and hate. The hand of | eadly puzzled to steer clear of the multitudes he meets. There 
death is on me; a moment longer to relate the end. | j, a story of one of them on record, who mounted the step 
Chey loved—they raised their impious hands against) of a door at noonday, to wait, as he said, “until the people 
each other's life, and both, both fell. Thus was the) coming out of church had gone by.” Itis pleasant to see him 
destiny of our race accomplished.” H launched forth in the metropolis for the first time, raw from 
The failing strength of him whose joyless hours 1} Cumberland or Westmoreland. Now he gets into the current 
| of people passing the opposite way to himself, and finds him- 
| self pushed off the pavement into the middle of the street— 
| now he staggers among those who have their right hand to 
the wall, and not keeping the pace with the rest of the passen- 





| 
| 
| 
{| 
{| 


was as fierce as hate itself. 
not to have perceived its growth; but so it was. 
fore my eyes were opened, the end was come. 


had prolonged, was scarcely adequate to the fulfiiment 
of the task which he had undertaken. As he approach- 
ed the conclusion of his feartul narrative his breath 
grew short, and the energy of his mind maintained a 
desperate struggle with the pangs of approaching dis-| 
solution. As he uttered the last words, lis eyes closed,) vers jx pushed through the glass, or loses his pocket-hand- 
and, exhausted with fatigue and pain and mental) Kerchiet. He is bewildered 
anguish, he fell into a swoon which seemed like death : |, by the noise and contusion around bim, and is happy to return 


gers, and is pushed forward, or jostled; or, stopping at a 
window to see some common-place thing, obstructs the passen- 


Disasters are for ever oecurring 


j 
| 


and, by my father’s command, took upon me the charge of his 
house and family, which I so ordered, by my excellent mother’s 
example, as found acceptance in his sight. I was very well 
beloved by all our relations and my mother’s frends, whom I 
paid a great respect to; and I ever was ambitious to keep the 
best company, which I have done, I thank heaven, all the days 
of my life. 

“ My father commanded my sister and myself to come to him 
to Oxford, where the court then was; but we, that had till that 
hour lived in great plenty and great order, found ourselves like 
|fishes out of the water, and the scene so changed, that we 
knew not at all how to act any part but obedience ; for, from 
as good a house as any gentleman of England had, we came 
to a baker’s house in an obscure street; and from rooms well 
furnished, to lie in a very bad bed in a garret; to one dish of 
meat, and that not the best ordered ; no money, for we were as 
poor as Job; no more clothes than a man or two brought in 
their cloak bags.” 

Soon after this she marries; and a little occurrence, which 
takes place about a year after, is so prettily told that we must 
extract it. 

“ My husband had provided very good lodgings for us, and 
as soon as he could come home trom the council, where he 
was at my arrival, he, with all expressions of jov, received me 
in his arms, and gave me a hundred pieces of gold, saying, ‘1 
know thou that keepest my heart so well, will keep my fortune 
which from this time 1 willever put into thy hands as heaven 
And now | thought myself a 





shall bless me with increase.’ 
verfect queen, and my husband so glorious a crown, that 1 
more valued myself to be called by his name than born a 
princess; for 1 knew him very wise and very good, and his 
soul doated on me, upon which contidence | will tell you what 
happened. My Lady Rivers, a brave woman, and one that 
had suffered many thousand pounds loss for the king, and 
Whom I had a great reverence tor, and she a kindness for me 
as a kinswoman, in discourse she tacitly couunended the know- 
ledge of state affairs, and that some women were very happy 
jin a good understanding thereot, as iny Lady Aubigny, Lady 
Isabel Thynne, and divers others, and yet none was at first 
more capable than 1; that inthe night she knew there came a 
| post from Paris, from the queen, and that she would be ex- 
tremely glad to hear what the queen commanded the king mn 








but, by the assistance of his medical attendant, whom) and take his rest at his inn, It ts scarcely credible to a 


7 5 Te » rs On » | Lon ‘vr, but ‘are well: ‘nticated instances tem-| 
I summoned, he revived, for a few hours only; but he | Londoner, but there are well authenticated instances of tem-| 
worary auidness in persons bred up un the privacy and solitude | 
being left alone and getting 


| 
of remote country villages, from 


never spoke again. IT saw lim die--the last of the 


Onegas. ; } 
. bewildered in the streets of the metropolis 
The great seeret of walking the streets in comfort, is an 
adherence to the rules established by custom, namely, to take | 
I the inside of the pavement when the right hand is to the wal! 
and the outside when the mght hand is towards the street, to 
catch the pace of the going or returning current, as the case 
may be, and never to attempt giving others the law, but to pro 
jeeed with what Johnson calls “the tide of human existence.” | 


| 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
LONDON STREETS. 

Troven the following remarks were written for London, 
they are almost equally applicable to New-York, and for that 
reason we copy them into the columns of the Mirror 

Whoever wishes to see the streets of London in their most 
singular aspect, should mount his horse and nde through them 
between three and four o’clock on a summer's morning. What 
a contrast do they present, compared with their appearance —delightful for its simplicity and domestic interest 
tthe noon-day hour! their solitude is almost appalling. Now Fanshawe is no “woman of great talents,” who has a charae- 
and then, a party of half a dozen persons may perchance be ter to keep up on paper—who makes the most of what she} 


CONJUGAL EXCELLENCE. 
The menwirs of Lady Fanshawe, is a very delightful volume 
Lady 


met returning home from the preceeding night’s revel It) hears, sees, thinks, savs, and does—who observes every cele- | 


The very | brated person with a full intention of putting them in a book ; 


seems a city devastated by some dreadful calamity 
watchmen are silent, and mostly asleep, in their boxes. ‘The she is writing a family record, and such it is; 


no such thing 


i} 


img him, as his custom ever was, 


der to his affairs; saying, it I would ask my husband 
privately, he would tell me what he found in the packet, and 
I, that was young and Linocent, and to that 


i uaight tell her 
day had never in my mouth what news, began to think there 
‘was more in inquiring into pubhe attairs than | thought of, 


} . 1 
l} ond that it, being a fashionable thing, would make me more 


heloved of my husband, if that had been possible, than Twas. 
il, after welcom- 
ith his handful oi 

! jollowed him ; he 
ms 


e tron: cou 


‘fter my husband returned hor 


i 





he went 
) papers inte his study for an hour or more ; 
{turned hastily, and said, ‘what wouldst thou have, my life 
|} told ham, T heard the prince had reccived a packet from the 
queen, and I guessed it was that in his hand, and I desired to 
know what was in it. He smilingly replied, ‘my love, I will 
immediately come to thee; pray thee go, for Tam very busy.’ 
When he came out of his closet I revived my suit; he kissed 
jme, and talked of other things. At supper 1 would eat no 
and drank often to me, which 


jthing; he as usual sat by me, 


was his custom, and was full of discourse to « ompany that was 


fat table. Going to bed I asked again, and said, 1 could not 
believe he loved me if he refused to tell me all he knew; but 


! he answered nothing, but stopped my mouth with kisses. So 





streets can commonly be associated with nothing less resembling | her husband ts her hero—the Fanshawes, with their alliances, 
Clear) her world—and the kings, queens, dukes, and magnates, are 


them in character, than their aspect at such an hour 
of smoke, and endless in exvent, with a pure atmosphere and) only mentioned as showing them such and such attentions, 


! it is just a tony 


' 
h and such presents, &e. | 


sunshine over them, they seer operated upou by enchantment ; | making thera suc 
the inhabitants appear dead, or exiled trom their dwellings. | letter trom a very affectionate, single-minded, fenunine crea 

! in most painful cireumstances, and supported | 
{ 
But) 


it is as if there were a death in every house, and the closed) ture, places 
shutters were tokens of mourning and funeral. But the un-) through the 
broken, inexorable dead silcnee after all, most startling | 
when we find it where doily and hourly, for years, we have! 
heen stunned by noise and deafened by uproar, Yet ina tew 
hours and all will again present the sare busy, noisy, smoky,” 


ot so much by strong sense or extracrdinars 


s bv the most devoted love to her husband 


judgment, « 


is, 
let our heroine speak for herself. 


“ Now it is necessary to say something of my mother’s edu 
: er . | 


cation of me, Which was with all the advantages that tine 


obscure appearance; man and art will arise and extinguish | atlorded, both for working of all sorts of fine works with my | 
nature, and every thing will assume its accustomed character.! needle, and learning French, singing, lute, the virginals and 
The appearance of the streets at night is scarcely less novel!) dancing ; and notwithstanding 1 learned as well as most did, | 


' | 
towed | 


! 


Next morning 
but began to dis 


we went to bed, T cried, and he went to sleep 
t& 


jearly, as his custom was, he cx! e rise, 
jearly 


jcourse with me first, to which I made no reply ; he rose, came 
jon the other side of the bed and kissed me, and drew the 
{curtains softly and went to court When he came home to 
| inner, he presently came to me as Was usual, and when I had 
| him by the hand, Isaid, ‘thou dost not care to see me troubled 

|'Vo which he, taking me in his arms an-wered, ‘imy dearest 
jsoul, nothing upon earth can afflict me like that; and when 
you asked ime of my business, it was wholly outof my power 
, and fortune shall be thine, and 


jio satisfy thee: for my lite 


every thought of my heart in whieh the trust ] am in may not 


be revealed; but my honour is my own, which I cannot pre 
serve if 1 communicate the prince’s afiairs; and pray thee 





and striking, than it is embarrassing to all but the uittiated in 
habitant. By lamplight, every part of the (own assumes nearly 
the same appearance ; so that if a persoi, ever so well versed 
in the knowledge of the different quarters of the metropolis, 
were set down blindiolded im any of the streets, not a great! 
thoroughfare, he would not discover where he was, without 
inquiry, until he had walked a considerable distance, and 


tound some spot with which he was familiar, and which might 
erve him for 9 reckoning point 


yet was IT wild to that degree, that the hours of miv be 
recreation took up too much of my tine, for I loved riding, sn | with this answer rest satisfied.’ So great was his reason and 
short, 1 || goodness, that upon consideration it made my folly appear to 


in 
lime so vile, that from that day to the day of his death, I never 


the first place, running, and all active pastimes ; 
was that which we graver people call a hoyting girl; but, to be 
just to myself, | never did mischief to myself or people, nor |) thought fittoask hin any business, but what he communicated 
one immodest word or action in my life, though skipping and |jdreely to me in order to his estate or family.” 

lelight ; but upon my mother’s death, | then, || They putto sea. “ When we had just passed the struits 


activity Was my de 
I flung | we saw coming towards us, with full sails, a Turkish galley 


began to reflect, and, as an offering to her memory, 
: ¥ HI Jieve 7e shou} > - — 
away those little childishnesses that had formerly possessed me, | well wanned, and we believed we should be all carried away 
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name on it when completed ; and the effect, though abundant- 
ly strong, is rough and hurried. There is no ornament what- 
ever.” 

“In the hand-writing of Robespierre, we 
jto details, and yet no openness or grandeur in the forms. Yet 
| the execution is freer and better than the conception. There 
jis no elegance any where, nothing like a flourish except at 
name. It would seem that he had 
| beauty or ornament, not connected directly with his own im- 
Nothing can be conceived more opposite to bold- 


slaves; for this man had so laden his ship with goods fo; 
Spain, that his guns were useless, though the ship carried 
sixty guns: he called for brandy, and after he had well drunken 
and all his men, which were near two hundred, he called for 
arms, and cleared the deck as well as he could, resolved to 
fight rather than lose his ship, which was worth thirty thou 
sand pounds. ‘This was sad for us passengers; but my hus 
band bid us be sure to keep in the cabin, and not appear 
the women, which would make the Turks think that we wer: 
a man-of-war; but if they saw women, they would take us for |) 
merchants, and board us. He went upon the deck, aud took ness and exuberance of mind; and though the 
a gun and bandoliers, and sword, and, with the rest of thr 


see little attention 


his own no pleasure m 


ortance, 





letter is very 


ship's company, stood upon deck expecting the arrival of |) words, which indicate a certain study of effect. One fancies 


Turkish man-of-war. This beast, the captain, had locked i |) Che writing to be full of cunning and meanness.” 


| 


= 


short, and not a public one, it contains several corrections of | 


the Danish king of Englan:(, 
made of buying up English youths and maids to sell to Dey 
mark.” 

Lord Bacon, in his Apothegms, says, ‘ 
all the 
ments of the church to relieve the poor with bread ; 


-— 


made great gain by the trade sh 


Ethelwold, bishop o1 


Winchester, ina famine, sold rich vessels and orna 


and said 





‘there was no reason that the dead temples of God should 
sump tuousty furnished, and the living temples suffer penury. 
Inguiphus tells us, * Por want of parchment to draw the deed 
great estates were frequently conveyed trom one family 
to another, only by the cereny ot deh 


und without any written agreement.” 


| pon, 


iV a turf and a stone, 


vered before witness 
t In Francs 


Andrews, in his H rv of Great Britain, says, * 


p. 1147, the 


A great vassals enjalited and even surpassed the 


up in the cabin; Tknocked and called long to no purpose | In one of the letters of Madame de Stael, “the writing is jeove reIZN In por at dd cost of living.’ \s an mstance of the 
until at length the cabin-boy came and opened the door; I, « i asty and irregular; and its imperfections seeis as if It pro- wild hoerality of the age, we are informed, that Henry the 
im tears, desired him to be so good as to give me his blo I ‘ceded from eagerness and carelessness, rather than from |“ imuniiicent,” count of Chanipagne, bemg apphed to by a 
thrum cap he wore, and his tarred coat, which he did, and 1) 1" ibility to exhibit her mind, or the want of any to exhibit. | poor gentleman for a portion to enable hun to marry his tw 
gave hin half-a-crown; and putting them on, and tingin || ‘There is throughout the penmanship a singular mixture of | laughters, his steward remonstrated to lim, “that he hac 
away my night clothes, Lerept up soitly and stood upon the | weakness and strength; and he must be a novice in billets- | given away every thing; “thou li seid Henry, “1 have 
deck by my husband's side, as free from sickness and fear as, || dour who does not perceive, ata glance, the warmth, boldness, || (ee left.” So he delivered over the steward to the petitioner 
I confess, from discretion ; but it was the effect of that passion i! and decision of her mind }whe put him inte confinement until he gave him five hundred 
which I could never master. By this time the two vessels || Looking at a long letter of Voltaire, the critic exclaims jlivres, a handsome sun in those day 
Were engaged in parley, and so well satisfied with speech and || ‘how regular, how clear, how careful, with how few marks Bede tells us, “ Archbishop Theodore when (in the seventh 
sight of each other's forces, that the Turks’ man-of-war tacked |j 0" individuality of character! Here is scarcely a trace of |century) he gave lectures on me fiemne at Canterbury, remon 
and we continued our course. But when your father) ie imagination or of feeling; no hurrying earnestness, scarcely || strated against bleeding on the fourth day of the moon, sine: 


about, 
saw it convenient to retreat, 
ip in his arms, saving, 


looking upon me he blessed him- || « single letter completely and roundly formed, and a sort of 
‘Good heaven, || (ontemptuous dash or pig-tail at the end of many of his words, 
} ) 


tullof scorn and impertinence.” 


self, and snatched me t 
that love can make this change! 
chid me, he would laugh at it as often as he remembered that || 
vovage.” Hi the mercantile 

; clerk-like, and complete as possible. 


and though he seeming!y jj 


“writing ts of a character, and flowing 


In the time of the rebeliion, Sir Richard is imprisoned. 
“During the time of his imprisonment, I failed not econ- 
stantly to go, when the clock struck four in the morning, with | 


li 


and there are in his dashes, flourishes, and spaces, abun 


}tokens of that pereon val vanity wherein Franklin was by no 
| 


a dark lantern in mv hand, all alone and on foot, from my H means deficient.’ 
lodging in Chancery-lane, at my cousin Young’s, to Whitehall, || A note written 
in at the entry that went out at King-street into the bowling eight, shows great attention to detail, and extreme clearnes 
There I would go under his window and softly eall || 
he, after the first time excepted, never failed to put out} 
thus we talked together; and some- 


by Marmontel when he was about sixt: 


green. There is a good deal of teebleness in the elemental forms of the 


him: 
his head at the first call : 
times I was so wet with the rain, that it went in at my neck 


penmanship; but the aspect of the whole is agreeable, 
and gentlemanly.’ 


In a letter from the author of Waverley, 


even 


the writing is said 








and out at my heels.” to be chiefly remarkable for its manly and unpretending cha- 
He is, however, released, and at the restoration sent embas- || ter; It bears, in every letter, the impress of a strong and 
well-developed character.” We have only seen the signature 


sadorto Spain: of the magnificence of that court we can say 


nothing ; but recommend the latter pages as both amusing in think, did not denots 


this distinguished man, and that 
my thing of the kind 


we 


| 
themselves, and as a pleasant contrast to this charming volume. 





<mminien i 
AUTOGRAPHS. | UNPUBLISHED SONG OF LORD BYRON. 
} 

The well-known remark, that we do not peruse a book wit! | The following exquisite limes are from an interesting vo 
pleasure unless we know something of the author's counts lume, lately published in London, entitled “ Fugitive Pieces 
nance and manners, is now extended to his hand-writing— |) ind Reminiscences of Lord Byron.” They are not to be 
there is indeed a sort of rage for the mspection and accumu- |} found in any edition of the noble bard's works 
lation of autographs, and those who have a high opinion of | 7 speak not, I trace not, [breathe not thy name— 
their own acuteness pretend that they can form a just opinion | There is grief in the sound—there were guilt in the fume ; 


But the tear which now burns on mv cheek may Irnypeart 
The deep thought that dwells in that silence of heart 


of a person's character from such an examination This is an 


idle boast, although it is founded ona more firin basis than the 


silly quackery of phrenology. The proper mode of ascertain | _ brie 1 tor our passion, too long for our peace, 
ing the skill of discovery, or what ought rather to be ¢ alled | Vere these hours—can their joy or their bitterness cease 


pe We repent, we abjure, we will break from our chain— 
the felicity of conjecture, the We must part, we must fly, to unite it again 

production of the hand-writing of one whom the inspector | . 
had never seen or heard of, not of the autographs of well- | 
In the latter case, the judgment is gener- 


on these occasions, would be 


Oh! thine be the gladness, and mine be the 

Forgive me, adored one—torsake if thou wilt 
But the heart which I bear shall expire undetass 
And man shal) not break it, whatever thou mavst 


And stern to the haughty, but hu nb le to thee 

My soul in its bitterest blackness shall be ; 

And our days seem as swift, and our moments more 
With thee by my skle, than the world at our feet 


known personages ' 
ally decided by what was previously known; and this seems | 
to be the case in the following observations.—" We have be-| 
fore us (says a critic) a few lines by Raphael, which are as | 
peculiar and as beautiful, in point of penmanship, as could be |; 
bold, clear, and graceful ; || 





Neat 


expected from him. It is round, 
and a feeling of the beautiful seems to have been present to); 
him in the formation of every letter.’ 

‘Along letter trom queen Elizabeth to Henry IV. of France, 
is as flighty and complex in penmanship, as she was in mind. 
It displays considerable energy and great eagerness of cha-| 
contusion, 


One sigh of thy serrow, one look of thy love, 
Shall turn me or fix, shall reward or reprove 
And the heartless may wonder at all we resign 


| 
i 
i 
| Thy hp shall reply not to them, but to mine 





|'CURIOUS EXTRACTS FROM CURIOUS AUTHORS 
i 


racter, but much also of uncertainty, inconsistency, 
and ostentation.” 

“In an epistle from queen Christina of Sweden, the lines i 
are crooked and irregular, and full of the marks of haste ; the !! informs us. 
letters large, dashing, angular, imperfect, and ill-connected. | fire was laid to the 
The writing must strike overy one as indicative of preten- | wall, and the smoke issued out at the roof, or door, or window, | 
sion, vanity, carelessness, and passion, and very meagre in || 
feeling. lit 

“4 few lines by Calvin are as bold, energetic, and decided |) 
as possible. Many of the letters are ill-conceived, but they || Cambrensis, Bishop of St. David's, savs, “it was the 
are executed (like Servetus) with the utmost determination | mon vice of the English, from their first settlement in Britain, 
and vigour. It seems as if he had thought of nothing but | to expose their children and relations to sale ;” and it also ap 
going directly on to the end of his design, and stamping his |! pears, “that the wife of Earl Godwin, who was sister to Canute, 


FOR CURIOUS READERS 
Holingshed, who was contemporary with queen Elizabeth 
chimneys (in England in 


“there were very few 


his time) even in the capital towns; the 
Ihe houses were wattled, and plastered over with clay, and all 

e furniture and utensils were of wood. The people slept on 
traw pallets, with a log of wood for a pillow.” 


com 





in a letter penned by Dr. Franklin in his seventy-titth year, | 


Allis regular and formal ; | 
ant}; 


itthat period (he said) the light of the planet and the tides ot 


the oeean were on the merease Vet Theodore was, for hi 
era, deeply learned 
| Wilhain of Malmsbury savs Verv highly finished works in 
wold 1 silver, were the produce even of our darkest ages 
The monks were the best artists. A jewel, now in the museum 
it Oxford, undoubtedly made by command of, and worn by 
Alfred the great, is an existing witness of the height to which 
the art wascarned, Curtous reliquaries, finely wrought and 


“et with precious stones, were usually styled throughout Eu 


rape, Opera Anghwa. 
Howell tells ¢ 


| Sa ors oni 


In the education of their children, Anglo 


ght to render them dawntless and apt for the 


tWo most Hapertant eceupations of ther future lives—war 
land the chase. 1 was an usual trial of a child's courage, to 
place him on the sloping reof of a building, and if, without 
screaming or terror, he held fast, he was stvled a sfout-Aerce 


or a brave “ 
Fitz-ste; 


that | 


hens savs Thomas 4 Becket lived in such splen 


dour wsides having silver bits to bis horses, he had such 


‘ 
ts, that he was obliged to have 


straw, 


numerous guests at his banqu 


rooms covered with clean hay or in Winter, and green 


wughs or rushes in summer, every day, lest his guests, not 
finding seats at his tables, shoul’ soil their gay clothes by sit 
ting on the floor He would pay five pounds (equal to nearly 
fifty pounds of our money) for a single dish of eels. Once 
riding through London with Henry the king seen ga wretch 
ed shivering beggar, “ It would be a goo! deed (sa d ve) to give 
that poor wretch a I'ru (<ord Pecket,) and you 
sir, may let him have yours Ite shall heve yours,” said 
Henry, and after a heavy scuffle, in which they had nearly dis 
wunted cach other, Becket proved t e weakest, and his coat 
was allotted to the astonished men beant 


vas crowned at Westmin 


A lebery 


When William the Conqueror 


ster, the people (says Andrews) wathin the shouted, on 


the crown being placed on his head; the Normans without 
thought t noiwe a signal of revolt, and began to set fire to 
houses, and massacre the px pulse *, nor were they satesfied that 
ill was well until considerable mischiet had been done.” 

Dr. Henry. (<avs Sullivan, ) who has made a very full col 


lection of the facts mentioned by ancient authors concerning 
} ent of Britain, supposes its annual re 
nted to no less than two millions sterling ; a sum 
+ derived trom Egypt, in the 
Hut this calculation is built 
Nor are there perhaps any 
historians, from which the point can 
accurately dk 1. "The 
They exported great quantities of corn, for supplying 


the provinen oveTni 


venue armmou 


how 


us that wl 
f OC) 


ot I 


nearly it it 


of th 


as | 


tather « eopatra 


thr 


vuthori sahil 


weounts transinitte 


est Britons excelled in agneul 


torr nes 
ture 
ithe armies in other parts of the empire 
woollen manufactures; as their mines of lead and un were 
| ane xhaustible And further we know, that Britain, in conse 
juence ot it her sup yposed resources, Was sormetuves reduced to 
by the demands of goveruinent, as to be obhged 
“in this trade, the 


were not ashamed to engage; and, 


They had linen and 


such distress, 


to borrow money at an exorlitant interest, 
| best citizens of Rone 
‘though prohit ited by law, Seneca, Whose philoso, 


ol money, 


hy, it seems, 

was not incompatible with the lent the Bri 
tons at one time above three hundred and twenty thousand 
| pounds.” 


love 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE PERIPATETIC.—NO. XIV. 


MY TRAVELS. 


‘Three miles he went, nor further could retreat, 
His travels ended at his countiy seat. — Dryden. | 


‘T'u1s is emphatically the age of travelling, and there 
13 no season when this locomotive mania seems so en- | 
tirely to have taken possession of our sober burghers, 
asthe present. Go where you will, you will recognize 
an old acquaintance. The lawyer has thrown up his 
register and cost book for the more inviting pleasures 
of rural sport ; the doctor has given his patients a holi- 

day; and even the learned and zealous divine has) 
closed his doors for a season, that he may revive his! 
exhausted energies, and return blessed with an invi- 
gorated constitution. The dull routine of business | 
has become so mixed with the bustle of coaches, | 
trunks, stages, and steamboats, that our good old} 








Dutch ancestors, if they were once more to start into) 
life, might well wonder whether it was not all a dream, | 
and might be pardoned a gentle denunciation against | 
the manners and customs of their degenerate posterity 
Every thing, in short, diverges form its regular point ; 
editors have for a time (short though it be) ceased to 
blacken and vilify one another for the entertainment 
of their readers; politics have come toa stand; news 
are no where to be found, and sheriffs anu constables, 
throwing themselves back in despair, find not even a 
shadow to relieve them from the dull and monotonous 
return of non est inventus. Last week I went to my 
shoemaker to fit myself with a pair of pumps, and 
found that he had gone to the springs; my tailor is 
now on his western tour, and my barber has started 
tor Long-branch or Schooley’s mountain. 1 do not 
mean to sneer at this prevailing custom of annual 
migration—by no means—but that the unfortunate 
few who are compelled to stay at home may have no| 
reason to complain, | would suggest to our worthy 
citizens, the propriety of adjourning en misse, courts, 
churches, offices, shops, and all, regularly on the first | 
of June in every year, to some convenient spot, not 
more than a thousand miles distant, to enjoy the 
salubrious air of the country, and escape from the 
“heat and bustle of the city.” How much would 
such a measure tend to the convenience of all, and! 
how completely would it break down the invidious! 
barriers which the art and ingenuity of man have 
placed to the free locomotion of a large and respec-| 
table portion of our population. The expediency of| 
such a measure never struck me so forcibly as the 
other morning on my way to the steamboat. "On the 
pier stood my friend P. with arms a-kimbo, and eye 
steadfastly fixed on the beavty and fashion which | 
crowded the upper deck. 

“ Good morning,” said I, approaching him with all 
the lightheartedness of a bird just let loose from a 
cage. 

He returned my salutation coldly. 

“ Going out of town, 1 suppose?” continued I, in 
the same careless tone. 

* No.” 

* Just returned then perhaps?” 

“ No,” still replied my friend in a tone somewhat 
dejected, and indicating a temper of mind but little, 
disposed to participate in the levity of manner which 
I had evinced. 

“ Well, then,” continued I, “ step on board with | 
me; the boat will not be off yet these ten minutes.” 

“ Not for the world,” said he with emphasis, * that! 
plank is the utmost point to which [am at liberty to/ 
go;” and shaking me by the hand, he pleaded busi- | 
ness as his apology, bade me affectionately * good by 
and departed. 

It was not long before the reason of his sedentary | 
virtue glanced across my mind, and probably most of, 


my readers who recollect the ominous and laconic| 





” 


lost my chance at the first table, I pressed forward, | 


\|my station on deck ; 


next number 


the corners of some sof our streets, will be at as little | 
loss as I was in discovering its source. The ringing | 
of the bell summoned me from reflections of a graver 

character, and, in a moment, I found myself on board | 
the boat amidst a crowd of men, women, and children, 
all bent, like myself, upon one common object, plea- 
sure. Every part of the vessel was crowded—the 
sun poured down with a degree of intensity but little 
abated by the thin awning which was spread above 
us, and between the steam atmosphere, smoke, vapor, | 
and crowd, I almost sunk exhausted upon the deck. | 
Yet I felt that it was pleasure, and Iam sure that) 
there was not one of our number who would have ex- 
changed his situation for the most delightful arbour’ 
|ithat Arcadia could produce. If the body was con-| 
fined and oppressed, the mind was elastic, free, and 
buoyant, and seemed to luxuriate in the idea that it 
derived so genuine a gratification from a scene at first 
sight so annoying and repulsive. Children screaming, 


|nurses flying, waiters bawling, joined to the steady | 


and regular jarring of the machinery, produced a kind | 
of discordant harmony, which, under any other cir- | 
cumstances, would have almost driven me distracted, | | 
but which now inspired me with a disposition to join) 
in the noisy revel, and add my mite to the scene of| 
universal and delightful confusion. 

In the midst of this general clamor. the tinkling of | 
a small bell, to which the elegant proclamation,“ them 
gentlemen that isn't paid their passages will please to | 
step to the captain’s office and settle.” formed by no 
means an inappropriate accompaniment, reminded me | 
that my breakfast depended on my punctuality in obey- | 
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THE DRAMA. 











THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
CLARA FISHER. 
WueEn nature quits the even tenor of her way to 


form a prodigy, and manufactures clay out of the or- 


dinary routine of business to which long habit has 
accustomed her, she generally does herself no credit, 
but instead of a beauty spot, drops a blot upon the 
fair face of the creation—a wart—an excrescence. 
Her commonest freaks in this way are—giants and 


| dwarfs—learned pigs—calves with two heads, which 
those with only one throng to see—or calculating 
|| youths, like famous Master Bidder, who go through 





| their lives just as old and as high. 





ing this friendly summons, and. hastening to the ap-| 
pointed place, | found myself squeezed among a crowd 
whose anxiety seemed rather to say “give,” than 
‘take.’ | had hardly finished this ceremony, when 
the ringing of another bell, and the almost instanta- 
neous rush of the crowd, in the midst of which | was 





involuntarily borne along to the cabin-door, informed 
me that breakfast was on the table. The same im 
pulse which urged me to the door, hurried me almost | 
headlong into the cabin, where IT found, by the self| 
leomplacency with which the hungry crowd were de- 
vouring their morning meal, that every seat wag filled 
before the bell rung. which latter form was gone | 
through merely to prevent complaint. A man may 
learn to brook many disappointments, but, when eat- 


ing is in the case, philosophy is appealed to im vain. 
How well did the ancient fabalist understand human 
nature, when, as the greatest punishment he could de- 
vise, he placed before Tantalus a pool of clear water, 
and above his head a bough richly laden with the most 


delicious fruits, and denied him the power to taste the 
proffered dainties; and how entirely did I feel myself 
in the situation of that unfortunate victim, as | march 
ed back to the deck to wait the ringing of the second 
bell. Its welcome tones at length met my ear, and 
shaking off that overweening modesty by which I had! 


the arithmetic without flogging, and know by intuition 
that two and two make four. But of all her prodi- 
gies, the precocious theatrical prodigy is the most 
to be dreaded and avoided. It is in general a pert 
little creature, which has been taught to repeat certain 
words like a parrot,and drilled to imitate certain ac- 
tions like a monkey, and is then stuck upon the stage 
tor * children of a larger growth” to gape and wonder 
at, and applaud for no better reason than because it 
is six years old and two feet odd inches high, as if all 
man and womankind had not been at one period of 
To sit and witness 
the abortive attempts of such animalcules., when there 


| are full grown men and women in the world, is about as 


sensible as to eat green truit when one can get ripe, 
We always eschewed these small evils; and though 
having numerous opportunities. could never be pre- 
vailed upon, some few years back. to go and see the 
then little Miss Clara Fisher represent Gloster, that 
bloody and devouring boar ;) Hamlet, Shylock, or any 
other appropriate character; and on hearing that she 
was on her way to this country, we thought Mr. 
Simpson had done a very foolish thing, aud made 
many Wise predictions to the effect that she would be 


j}tound altogether worthless and good for nothing.— 


Perhaps no one ever entered a theatre more full of 
prejudice than we did against the young and bloom- 
who at that 
moment came forward upon the stage. and dropped 
one of the most graceful curtsies that ever woman 
We expected to 


ing girl, just bursting into womanhood, 


made, to the admiring audience. 
see something small. impertinent. and disagreeable ; 
but instead, here was a sight of all others most grate- 
ful to the eyve—a beautiful female exerting herself to 
please, and a load of unkindly feelings were at once 
away. The first three acts of the piece (The 
exhibited 


swept 
) Wall) 
ae extraordinary; but when, in the fourth, she 
gave * The Bonnets of Blue,’ with all the fire and 
eininias of a devoted follower of * Charlie the 
chief o’ the clan,” an instantaneous and total renun- 
ciation of all preconceived opinions took place ; and 
before she had finished her personation of the four 
9 we were thoroughly convinced that Clare 


some agrecable acting. though no- 








Fisher was one of the most natural, charming, clever, 


and, with no inconsiderable share of difficulty, obtain- |! sensible, sprightly actresses that ever bewitched an 


ed a seat. 


uninterrupted, and somewhat increased by the con- 
tinual landing and receiving of we, 
touched at the various landings along the river. 
ner at length came, and with it the 
events as had characterized our proceedings at bre rak-| 
fast. The same general clamour ensued, until at length |, 


passengers as 


same train of 


|| we found ourselves at the dock in the good old city ot and waving. 


Albany. Here I staid for the night, resolving to con-| 
tinue my travels early the next morning. The further 
pursuit of my journey however, I shall reserve to my 





Man was never intended to be idle. 
frustrates the very designs of his creation; 





lis no word that will exactly characterize it: 


Biidea conveyed by the word * handsome.” 

itimes, however, a very charming face, 
Inactivity | state of calm repose ; 
whereas 


After my meal was over, | again resumed) audience, and to that opinion we ever have since 
i 
the same clamour still continued | ‘firmly adhered. 


In form and feature Clara Fisher is neither digni- 
fied nor beautiful, but she is irresistibly fascimating, 


Din- | and that is better than all the dignity and beauty in 


\|the world. Her form is finely proportioned—smoothly 
and gracefully rounded, with more of the Hebe than 
the sylph about it, and when i motion most flexible 
Her face, Mrs. Jordan's 

‘is all expression without being all beauty.” There 
“ pretty,” 


as Was said of 


lis unmeaning, and it does not strictly come up to the 


It is at all 
even when in 
but when the passion of the 
scene stire the mind within, and that mind is reflected 


an active life is the best guardian of virtue, and the yin the countenance—when the eloquent eye (it is an 





direction, * gaol liberties,” which at one time decorated | 


greatest preservative of health. 


eloquent eve) is lighted up by feeling, and the smoeth 
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cheeks clustered with smiles and dimples, then that, and impressive manner. Her face is a mirror where|a gift,” exclaimed the enraptured youth; “ and 1 will 
face is indeed lovely.—In appropriate gesture and) every sentiment of humour or feeling expressed in} follow the path you shall point out.” 
action she is most “ express and admirable.” This is,| the verse is reflected. What a delightful piece of]| “There it is,” ans-vered the maiden, pointing to- 
in fact, one of her most prominent characteristics ;| pleasantry is her “ Fall not in love; and how tame | wards Breslau, and looking her lover fixedly in th: 
and if we were asked in what single particular Clara} and vapid any of her little simple ballads sound when ||tace. 
Fisher was superior to any other actress, we should, sung afterwards by vocalists of superior pretensions. || “ And what am I to do in Breslau?" 
answer, in the perfect grace and freedom of her mo-| But there is no end to her varied qualifications, and | * Join the brave men who are struggling for our 
tions. In this respect she is a little English Vestris; there seems to be scarcely any limit to her powers. | liberties, and tenfold shall be the love of Ella.” 
and if any one doubts it, let them pay particular at-| We all know what she is, but we know not what she |) A slight blush overspread the face of young Adolph, 
tention to the singularly appropriate beauty of her may be C | and kissing the hand of the fair shepherdess, he turn- 
action in singing the spirited Scotch ballad before —_ jed away, and was soon lost among the deep recesses 
alluded to: the toss of her head which accompanies THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. jot the valley. 
the utterance of the word * hurrah,” is precisely the |>———-—-—- — There was more courtliness in the last salutation o} 
one thing that Mr. Matthews cannot imitate. | THE SILESIAN GIRL.* Adolph than generally falls to the lot of the untutored 
She is one of nature’s actresses. Perhaps no one! Durine the seven years’ war, the exertions of the mae robust mountaineers of Silesia; and Ella thought, 
ever so completely possessed the faculty of mobility | * 











jas he wended down the narrow defile, that there was 


Prussians in that critical period to support the falling : 
more dignity in lis mien, than she had ever before ob 


Tre » kee "me i 2s le . . 
or entered with more keen enjoyment ae the spirit) fortunes of their indefatigable monarch. were truly | . sl ss dieeiiade fi “parapaseiors 
> > SE . . , » so years » » ~ feerved. She scarcely dared ask herse who hew ; 
of the part represented. Her whole sou — nent worthy of luminous characters in the records of his- ae 
be in every thing she does, and we believe it is not | 





: ior he had been but a short while among the shep- 
tory; but they were far outdone by the public sacri- | 


only so in seeming, bat in reality. It cannot be that) ¢ 0. which were voluntarily made by individuals to| 
that uncontrollable spirit of glee and happiness—that | repel the encroachments af tie stuilen of Wenn tm more’ but every one loved lim for his generosity and 
arehness and vivacity—that bright smile and joyous) +),. year 1813. Each family contributed in different | . : 
laugh, are only counterfeited—mere acting. No—! wave to the expenses of the war, and, even the pour- y ~My waa ant Gin to heseet, os oe youth 
they must be felt ; it is uncomtortable to think other-| eat Gentle cme te Chale tte Se Oe eonenl end fjnished from her sight; Twill dress it for his sake 
wise. From the infinite variety of characters in, though it deprived their families of many a httle lux | They say it is rich and beautiful; ah! how freely 
which she appears, it would exceed all reasonable! gry which they had before been used to. 

bounds to enter into an analysis of them. The days!) Te ia ial = romantic valleys of Silesia. lived s 
of her Richard and Shylock are, it is to be hoped. over | young girl of surprising beauty the pride and delight | 
for ever, though there were many sensible things im) of her parents, whose only occupation nie Oo uteundl 
both these parts—correct cofceptions and original }tg their flocks, and bear be produce of theit 
and spirited readings, which older heads might adopt Siteske Caven $0 8 ighbouring market town. Ella, like! 
with advantage; but it was vexing to see a young, | the wild Gower. bad grown and bloomed in obscurity. | tion over the land. [It was proposed to raise a sum by 
beautiful girl in such a part as Shylock, and the bet- |. Gorned and beautitied by the um rring hand of nature 
ter she played it, the more provoking it was. In co ‘She bed bnowe but little of the world until the trum; 
medy there is a glorious and boundless prospect be- jof war sounded over the country, and echoed discord 


herds, and no one knew aught of his birth or profes- 


nobleness of spirit 


| would | destroy each ample tress, and scatter it upoy 
ithe winds, did he not love to smooth it with his fin- 
vers.” 

Months rolled away, and Ella watched her herds 
lalone and in sadness, for nothing was heard of Adolph, 
an the demon of war continued to spread his desola- 


j contribution among the inhabitants of the mountains, 
| which should be placed into the general fund, and ap- 
\ propriate d tothe use of the intrepid defenders of the 


fore her, and it is there she appears most perfectly at Hantly amidst the darkest recesses of solitude ; an hing. When the father of Ella was called upon for 
' « 


home. To the high-flown fashionable dames of gen-! wien, in ¢ onsequence of her inquiries, her father wa> 


1] 
i 
| 
| {us proportion, he had nothing to give, and the noble- 
| 
teel comedy she cannot as yet do Justice, though the) obliged to tell her of the distracted state of ber native | 


hearted girl (en, for the first time, felt the want of 
wealth. 


time may come when she will do so. One thing is) jand. the ant blush and the AVE ' 
: ag and, the indignant blush and the high heaving of her : ; 
. : : ° * Father, let us sell our flocks,” said she; “ we 


against her. In the lady of high life there is mueh | hocom proclaimed how much she felt for her enterpre= i ill be amply repaid in the freedom we shall enjoy 

: < S oe °c amp ep h eu“ > shi , : 
that is artificial. Now Miss Fisher is tv natura/ tor) ing sovereign and the brave people that were arrayed | ’ , y°3 
| 
jtor you. 


and, when peace comes agam, I'm sure can work 
such characters; her spirits are too wild and untame- |\¢,, defend his dominion. ! s ap I'm sure I } 


able to be “cabin'd, eribbed, confined, bound in,” by! 6 Heaven erant us vietorv'!” exclaimed she. in the ‘ 
| “4 . “ No, my daughter,” answered the old man, “ ous 


the ordinances of a highly polished state of society. patriotic enthusiasm of her soul, “1 would, father 
Her fine ladies are consequently full of brillant pots | that nature had made women strong enough to fight. 

—excellent in detached scenes and sentences, but The old man only smiled a reply. and, kissing her 
not in keeping as a whole In parts where nature! pocy cheeks. bade how kee p out of the sight of the 
has fair play, such as Peggy in the Country Girl, or | cjdiers. | 
Phebe in Paul Pry, * none but herself can be her} ‘This caution was scarcely needed. Ella: knew 


country requires to such ene rifice ; we must not de- 
| prive ourselves of the means of livelihood. 

Ella reflected for a long while, and formed a thou- 
sand plans for raising a sumof money worthy of being 
given in aid of the patriotic cause ; but all her schemes 


parellel.” How different from these, yet how delight-| where to find one on whom she could gaze. and bel “OTe Mapractic able, and she even wept in solitude for 
ful in itselt, was her Viofa in Twelfth Night We gazed upon for hours; and who, though not dresse her mability to serve her country 


were never before so conscious of the extreme sweet- | ut inthe trappings of the military, was more to her * Would that these locks were wires of gold,” ex- 


ness of her * small, delicate voice,” as when giving |than all the world beside. She was soon on the moun. | (!@!med she, running her fingers through the cluster- 


utterance to the exquisite poetry which Shakespeare tain-slope watching her herds. and listening to the | !"@g tresses as they dalled with the wind; a | might 
¢ a ¢ 


then give them for the @eneral good. Can they not 


has put into the mouth of * brown Viola.” It was | pellow notes as thev flowed from the pipe of Adolph 


a fine featured young man, who sat at her feet, gazing |) sold? I will go to Breslau and offer them; they 


truth ** inost musical, most melancholy.’ 
Jiimay bring but a trifle, yet they are all I have to be- 
-tow. But Adolph—when he returns and beholds me 


greatest beauty, what will he say? 


7 an ‘ ee , . ; 

Phe reputation of Clara Fisher has, in a great) tenderly upon her smiling face. 

measure, been built upon her representation of the “That hair of yours, Ella.” said he, laying down |) 

more eccentric parts of the drama, such as the Mote- ‘the instrument—* | would give the world for one lit- | /eprived of my 
I : g 


brays, Little Pukile, &c. and of their kind they are |t)Je Jock.” and he ran his fingers thr moh the glossy Alas! he will turn from me; be will love me no more. 


perfect specimens of dramatic excellence Some tresses as they hung Juxuriantly around her fine y | Well, be it so, Twill suerifice even his love in the 
may think these are at the best but trifling affairs; we) ;,»oulded shoulders. ‘ieee liberty 
do not. A delineation true to nature is a rare thing,|) «The world is not yours to give, Mr Adolph,” said|) Se ae cordingly proceeded to Breslau, and offer- 


and well worth looking after in whatever shape it is) che archly: “but do vou only love me for my curls, 4 Mer lair tor sale to the first frisseur in the city. 


tobe found. Miss Fisher has rather a penchant tor which you are always praising ’ |The loveliness of the young girl, and the novelty of 


| her offer, caused the person to mquire why she robbed 


male attire, which is not to be wondered at, for it be-,| + [ Jove you for yourself, dear Ella; but these ric 
herself of such beautitul tresses? On receiving her 


eomes her well: all other women whom we have seen) riyelets, which might grace a queen, | almost idoliz 
4, & . 
nswer, he Was astomisled at the extraordinary and 


wear the inexpressibles in public, cannot forget their) them, and vet you refuse to bestow upon me one Little 
sex, but betray throughout a smirking consciousness | tress,” ae isiuterested feeling of patriotism displayed by one so 
young and interesting. 

** 1 wall take the locks, my pretty girl,” said he, ad 
mung the softness of their texture, * and turn them 


ito bracelets. Every body will buy when they know 


that they are feminine, and are of course for the most ** Have I not reason? Were I to give you a lock, 


part awkward aud embarrassed; she appears to for-) | might never see you again; forthen you would have | 


get her dress and all minor considerations in the your idol by you. and I should be forsaken. No 


character she is representing. Adolph, first prove yourself worthy of the gift, and 
; . ? lof whose hair they were made. 

her singing. Perhaps no one with such limited powers) if you desire it.” |, ‘The delighted girl received the proffered sum,and flew 
of voice, ever equalled this wonderful creature in the “Tell me how to become worthy of so inestimable | toaddit tothe general fund. The frisseur had predicted 
effect which she gives toa song. She not only sings one — ; : . "right; the story got wind, and the ladies and gentle- 


* Iti scarcely necessary to say that thisstory uw fonnd on an husterica 


it, but acts it in the most arch and spirited or tender, fact men of the city flocked to his store to purchase the 


Before coming to a conclusion, a few words about then you shall not only have a tress, but my hand too, | 
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bracciets marked with the name of Enna. 


————— 
Among land short skirts, brass buttons and glase buttons, her, the unstudied ease of her manners, her irrepres- 





others, a young officer of high rank, hearing the story, ‘rolling collars and standing collars, square toes and) sible and girlish cheerfulness, the artlessness with 


The ven 


endeavoured to obtain one of the articles. 


jsharp toes, the long narrow tight-kneed pantaloons,| | which she spoke and acted, surrounded her with a 


der had but one left, and, as he had already raised a |that draggles along the ground, or the short, volu-|/kind of enchantment to whose influence every one 


very considerable sum trom their sali 
keep that for himself. The officer examined the 
of the hair, 


. asmile of pride and gratitude 


lour and texture and when his eyes fell 
upon the name of Ena 
curled his lip, and he uttered, It must be hee!’ He 
and told th 


ho being dazzled 


emptied his purse upon the counter, 
man to take it all for the bracelet, 
by the sight of so mueh gold, readily consented, an 
the officer left the 


his lips. 


shop, with the treasure pressed t 


* Ella,’ said Adolph. as he sat by the side of the 


mountain maid, * where are tie luxuriant locks that 


formerly hung around your neck ? | went, and I fought 
at your bidding, and | now come tociaim my reward. 
* Adolph, 


hair; your heart was ertangled among it 


answered she, | beeame jealous of my 
sthick curls; 
the more | combed them,the more they webbed around 
the heart; and sol cut them off Do you not love me 
Without my locks * 

* Love you, Ella? Could T do} than worship 


you since you have so nobly marred your beauty for 


the benefit of your country’ Look at this bracelet— 
the hair is your —the name is yours 
Thus caught, the eenerous girlthourht it useless to 


deny the facts here recorded. She contessed all, and 
shortly 


Adolph, and countess of Rutland Minerva a 


afterwards was the wife of the stranger 


Emerald 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


FASHION. 


’ us ;, 
Tris is a subject which IT scarcely dare diseu 


Not that the opposition of my own sex threatens 


serious consequences, for their frownsare easily borne 


but how shall | meet the many fair faces, “severe in 
youthful beauty,” which may express indignation 


against me, for meddling with what dees inno way 
concern me. My consolation however i hat | am 
in obscurity, which must shield me ft 


rules by 


shrouded 
any personal attack The Wich fashion 


regulates the apparel of her votaries, extend in this 


city over a vast number of persons, ond they are as im- 
as th 
Indeed | am acquainted with 


perative, 
laws of the Medes. 
many of both sexes who hold the amphvetionic coun 


although by no means as immutable, 


cil, the institutes of Justinian, the present governments 
of Europe, the laws of the United States. and even the 
acts of our own legislature, in supreme contempt, vet 
bend with pious reverence to every decree of fashion 
and study her variable code, and expound her nice 
labour and skill worthy of 


It isalmost incredible how many gentle 


distinctions with a Solon 
or Lyeurgus. 
men have distinguished themselves in the science of 
Mr. Go-sottly, of Go-sottly hall, has devoted 
all his talents to it. He 
mysterivs. 
ing safety chais across his breast.is the admiration of 


dress. 
isa perlect master of all its 
His method of tying his cravat, and arrange 
his acquaiitances ; and it ts even said, that he is to be 
a contributor to a valuable journal about to be estab- 
lished here, for the express purpose of instructing the 
higher classes in the divine art of setting off their de 
jectable persons to the most decided advantage. No- 
thing, by-the-way, willcontribute more tothe advance- 
ment of human happiness than a periodical properly 
conducted and devoted to this important and deeply 
interesting purpose, and we shall ¢ ordially recommend 
it to the patronage ofall the choice spirits of the town. 
Mr. Go-sottly, of Go-softly hall, is only one among a 
society who sway the fashions of the town, and de- 
eide in secret conclave upon the relative merits of 
broad and narrow rims, white and black hats. long 


», he intended to |minous trowsers that, but a few years ago, were wont, seemed to yield. 
co- |to wrap the irresistible gentleman in a multiplicity of) taorning in summer, we made a little pedestrian party 


lthe benefit of the world, and thus created the exhibi-|she means to ples 
, 


iden of all the various flowers under the sun. 


I remember weli one bright dewy 


folds to the vast admiration of the ladies, and the great; along a path that wound in among the hills and woods 
He came very near, however.| We pursued our way in fine spirits through the roman 
beimg black-balled, inconsequence of having attendeda, tic scenery of the Hudson, and as we ended a hill 


M's, in a black stock, and) which overlooked the stream that slept with unruffled 


pleasure of the tailor. 


brilliant party at General 
vas only saved trom everlasting disgrace, by appear- | serenity among the highlands, we paused to survey 
tields, the 


»gvaze on her. 


ing the next evening at Colonel K's witha set of supe- the scene—the y to observe the hills, the 


} 


rior yellow glass buttons, just introduced from Parts,| glassy river, the luxuriant valley—and It 


1 


anda splendid The tresh morning air and the exer 


lee} ; combinec to give her face a glow, aud he 
{ for the sword of Macedonia’s madman, surmounted round her 
lar of blue cle *k, the value of which, snowy neck, did not conceal the ringlets of her hair. 


and hiehly starched white cravat, with; of walking, 


» blue fringe, tied ina knot that might have call- r eyes ii 


lustre. Her straw bonnet, tied carciessly 
by asmrt co 
expensive, and yet bearing an Her tresh lips and pearly teeth, would have shamed 


hus attired ina plain and 


consisted in being ver 


exact resemblance to the aprons worn by kitchen] the costliest gems; and 


maids when employed in washing disues. This re vin modest dress,she moved like a being of perfect beauty 
lmiration Which any 
ikened, if not 


charming girl hasnow launched 


| 


town. A flat-} and struck me 


. | 
tering communication appeared inthe papers. Che seed attempt 


shirt collars became all the rage, and threatened the! destroyed. 


tated him im the good opinion of the with a feeling of ad 


at splendour would have w 
1" 
The same 


ruin ofall the shop-keepers, who, depending with fatal | forth into the gaieties of the ec ity. You would scarce): 


confidence upen the prevailing fashion, had laid in a} know her The little straw bonnet is flung aside, ant 
stock of ready-made linen. My intention, however.) with it all the simplicity, both of dress and manners 


was not to devote this essay to these useful members|, A large pink hat, of a most curious shape, made up o! 


if society, but rather to veuture a few remarks upon} oblique figures, and flarmg with several enormous 





the modes of dress adopted by the other sex. Upon} bows, gives her an air entirely different. The glosey 
this subject there exists a most laudable zeal. It per-|jcurls too, are all twisted into the intricacies of city 


vades all classes of the « 


mmimunity. a olden times it} re finement ; and she is buried in a pair of sleeves o} 


was the ainbition of women to distinguish themselve af such awful proportion, that I durst scarcely speak t 


by some act whereby the happiness of their families) her in the street. 
; 


orthe glory of their country might be promoted. The 
le, | influence of genuine 


If the present fashions are so unfavourable to the 
Spartan mother was seen equipping her sou for batt beauty, their effect upon forms 
When Brutus communicated to Portia the conspiracy | and faces of less alluring description, are not only in- 
lustrious Romans had termed against Ca-| jurious, but ludicrous. It is a kind of tacit acknow- 


and wished) ledgment of ugliness, and aresolution that if persona 


Which the 
sar, she preserved the secret inviolate, 
end Coriolanus would have destroyed!) charms are not sufficient to attract notice, it must be 


them cress, f 

the ungratetul city from which he had been banished,| elicited by means of style. Nothing is more laugha 
ir aoa ina and Vis rilin had not softened his stern) ble than the attempts of a homely woman to gain the 
resentment by their entreaties and tears. But now! “istnction from art, which nature has demed. It isa 
“ie th piping times of peace.” our fair country-| secret which all do not seem to understand, that the 


women have no Way to eminence but throuch their) Mere fact of an ordinary countenance, when Wwe are 


The brilliant fancies of HOt toreed into a continual comparison by the energy 


xtravacancies | With which it ts obtruded upen the 


neenbious inventions of dress. 


the sex here break out inte a thousand public gaze, is easily 
It seoms as ifsome belle whose taste sways the town, | forgotten, or perhaps never observed. and it is so soon 
the @oddess of fashion, with eor- 


geous Visions of curious hats 


had been visited by ndeared to us by any mark of kindness or intellect, 
cand unparalleled dresses | that by thet 
and, upon awakening, had embodied | | woman may obtain the sincerest affections ofone whom 

} 


but if she resort to any percep- 


attributes a homely 


nere force of these 


er dreams for 





tke a @ar- Uible art whereby she may push her person into 2 


tion wineh on a fine day makes Broadway 


competition with those more favoured by nature, she 


: , ) ay be surethat liowever she succeed in “iting 
I am not a fashionable man, and it is very probabl jmay be sure that Lo eee’ n exciting 


: a o atin i } nl . ian : aoe 
that my opimon in regard to the taste and beauty of ajob ervation. it will ouly be to her own disadvantage, 


. : and that all he ~alth. and the skill of all the dress- 
lady's dress would be of little value, vet [cannot but | and that all her wealth, and the skill of ail the dress 
makers in the universe, can never impart grace equal 


believe, that this unnatural and expensive style of per-| 





sonal decoration is ridiculous, except in the eves of to HeatMess, Modesty, and sun icity in dress. R. 
the shallow or the vulgar. Ifa lady be beautiful. she _ Es 
should not allow the attention of the beholder to be} ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
diverted from her charms by any artificial ornament. | 

VEGETATION AN 1ouT.—It was remarked by a southern 


Tie greatest paintings of antiquity are marked for! 


. ; rent n last x r. that dure s lavs 1 pril her 
their pertect simplicity. A common painter might! > 7 Rin beds aes. in 
se m * } clouds and rain obscured the hemisphere, the leaves of all the 
clothe the figure ot his taney in gorgeous drapery, and ' , 
ei a he ' - forests greatly expanded, but were all of a pahd hue. Within 
s i th sparkline jewels t the lonna | ae é 
urround it with sparkling jewels, but the Madon My six hours after the clouds and rain were removed, and a bright 


Raphael is made to depend solely upon the d 





sun with a serene skv sueceeded, the colour of each leaf was 


expression of her countenance, from which there is! changed to a beautitul green. It is well known that plants 
ing to attract the gazer’s eye. Although 

New-York ladies ; 
contess that | have never found them excelled in any}, etlects have, 


. . tar ila — = 
other city, yet there are but few who understand the} tervention of clouds. 





not IT am) growing ina dark cellar, present a white appearance, and lose 


if long kept from the light. Such 


however, seldom been observed to arise from the 


a warm admirer of the id freely) their natural green colour 





The same gentleman states, that 
lugical survey of an estate, th: 
| leaves of the forest had expanded to almost the common size 
sun scarcely shone upon them for 


dense forests were almost white. The 


. hile be was tal w 
art of arraying themselves with taste, while he was taking a ge 


to the unmeaning and awkward fashions which ofte n| 


in oO} pepe Osit lol 


incloudy weather. The 
spring trom coquettes or milliners. , 
a { twenty days, and the 


fam acquainted with a charming girl, whose natu-! sun subsequently began to shine in full brightness, and the 

ral loveliness ts all-sufficient to attract the admiration colour of the forest changed so fast, that he could almost per 

In the country, where I first knew! ceive its progress 
= t 


of every individual. by the middle ef the afternoon, the forests 
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, a | 

presented their usual summer dress of living green. The | 
“ aa . | 
necessity of light to vegetation was perhaps never more beav- | 


tifully or strikingly exemplified | 


THE VOCALISM OF seITiISH BIRDS\—The singing of most | 
tirds seems entirely a spontaneous effusion, produced by no 
exertion, or occasioning no lassitude in muscle, or relaxation 
ef the parts of action. In certain seasons and weather, the | 


nightingale sings all day, and most part of the night; and we |! 


never observe thai the powers of song are weaker, or that the 
notes become harsh and untuneable, atter all these hours ot 
practice. The thrush, in a mild moist April, will commence 
his tune early in the morning, and pipe unceasingly through 
the day; vet, when he retires to rest, there is no obvious 
languor or weakness in his musical powers. Birds of onc 
species sing in general very like each other, with different 
degrees of execution. Some counties may produce finer 
songsters, but without great variation in the notes. In the | 


thrush, however, it is remarkable that there seem to be no | 


regular notes, each individual piping a voluntary of his own 


‘Their voices may always be distinguished amid the choristers | 


of the copse; yet some one performer will more particularly 
engage attention by a peculiar modulation or tune ; and, should | 
several stations of these birds be visited in the same morning, 
few or none probably will be found to preserve the same round 
of notes, whatever is uttered seeming the effusion of the 
moment. Harsh, strained, and tense, as the notes of this 
bird are, yet they are pleasing trom their variety. The voice 
of the blackbird is infinitely more mellow, but has much less 
Variety, compass, or execution; and he too commences his 
carols with the morning light, persevering trom hour to hour 
without effort, or any sensible faltering of voice. The cuckoo 
Wearies us throughout some long May morning with the un- 
ceasing monotony of its song; and, though there are others | 
as vociferous, it is perhaps the only bird that seems to suffer 
from the use of the organs of voice. By the middle or end ot 


June, it loses its utterance, becomes hoarse, and ceases from 
eny farther essav 





GERMAN METHOD OF PROCURING FLOWERS IN WINTER.— 
The following method of expediting vegetation at will is 
practised in Germany : a branch, proportioned to the size of 
the object required, is sawn off the tree, the flowers of which 
are to be produced, and is plunged into a spring, if one can 
be found, where it is left for an hour or two, to give time for 
such ice as may adhere to the bark to melt, and to soften the 
buds; itis then carried into a chamber heated by a stove, and 
placed in a wooden vessel, containing water; quick-lime is te 
be added to the water, and left for twelve hours. The branch 
is then to be removed into another vessel, contamung tresh 
water, with a sinall quantity of vitriel, to prevent its becoming 
putrid. Ina few hours the flowers will begin to appear, and 
afterwards the leaves. If wore quick-lime be used, the lowers 
will appear quicker; if, on the contrary, none be used, the 


branch will vegetate inure slowly, and the leaves will procede 


the flower. 





CULTURE OF AQUATIC PLANTS IN cHiIna.—The Chinese 
take advantage of theirlakes, pools, and rivulets, by cultiva- 
ung different aquatic plants in them, many of which are 
vousidered as food. ‘The government has planted these vege 
tubles in the lakes, marshes, and uncultivated watery grounds 
belonging te the state, and the emperor has introduced them 
nto all the canals of lis gardens. These and other aquatic 


vegetables may generally be introduced into this country, for 


they are not so sensible of changes in climate, as these which 
srow in the earth 
RoMAN PAVEMENTS.—The Roman pavements which were 


luscovered at Pitney, near Somerton, and partially exanuned 
last autumn, are now tully explored. The principal apart- 
ment in the villa, is thirty feet in length and twenty feet in 
breadth; the floor is fine Mosaic, whereon are represented many 
figures in various attitudes, and in difierent dresses, some of 


which are of youthiul appearance, and, from the wings on 
their shoulde ss, secm to have been designed to represent gem 
In asmall room ¢ ming this is a figure of Hercules killing 


the hydra. Other rooms, with the tessera@ worked into geo- 








inetrical figures are also discovered. ‘These specimens of 
Mosaic are consilered by experienced antiquaries to be the 


ynest curious and uiteresting litherte found in England, 


Wiuspine oF sick. —The winding of silk by the new process 
s making great progress In Spain, according to accounts from 
that country. At Valencia no less than five new mills hav: 
heen established, in allof which steam isemploved for heating 
‘he apparatus 


the portraitures of all the performers with whose style of acting 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. "the quartermaster general's dk partment executes lithographic 

printing forthe treasury. Plans and maps to a very large 
| Theatrical Portraits —The sketch of Miss Clara Fisher, || number have also been drawn and printed occasionally for 
in the present number of the Mirror, concludes these lively) both houses of parliament, with several laborious surveys 
jand agreeable papers. They have excited considerable sensa-|| relating to the new lines of roads through England, for the 
uon among our readers, who must regret their sudden termi | we neral post office. In the year 1826, the number of copies 


| nation The writer isa young gentleman, whotn these spirited |) of circulars, naps, and plans, printed under Mr, Pawley’s 


essays alone are sufficient to siamp as a man of talent. He! superintendence, amounted to nearly one hundred and seventy 
has seen much of the world, and profited by what he has seen. | thousand; and those have been executed by one draftsman 
As a dramatic censor, he has very few equals. He has drawn tour printers, and a labourer, all at a very low weekly pay : 
he is familiar, and promisesa continuation at some future period, | Phe Ants.—The tollowing ts copied from a London period 
| when he shall have become acquainted with others. Although |°“" 
he has delineated with graphic skill, a large number of out approved veracity, give extraordinary accounts of the industry, 


Ancient lustorians and modern travellers of the most 


actors, there are yet several of sterling merit, whom we hope application, perseverance, and foresight of the ants, All who 


: 2 have eves to see, have been struck with the bustling regularit 
he will hereafter notice, Forest has just returned from a 0 ane, have boon aie ee 


southern tour, and will, we understand, shortly appear at the | 
Park theatre, He is a subject well worthy the study of either 
the poet, the sculptor, or the painter. Booth, Kilner, Jetlerson 
| Barrett, Mrs. Duti, Miss Rock, and many others, should not 


with which they move. Yesterday we saw a regular attack 


1 long continued combat, and the final triumph of these litth 


animals over a very large house spider, ‘The spider was as 


| heavy as tive hundred of the ants 
They were the small red ants. ‘They were first discovered 


be forgotten. Although we do not subseribe to all the opinions ‘ 
, near the door of a small back parlour of a neqhbour, who sent 
expressed by our correspondent, they are generally correct, and || 
. 2 ‘ j}tor us to witness the fierce resistance of the spader, with the 
discover fine taste and acute observation. If so).e of hus re 
: untiring tindetatamability of the ants in their attacks. His 
marks have been rather severe, they have arisen trom his : 
: | limbs and his head were covered by them, and he was pushed 
candour, and not, as is too frequently the case with those who 
. ind dragged along by the multitude of lis enennes, Occa 


write for the public press, from personal pique. TH those who 
sionally he would seatter so many of them as to be able to 


pretend to enticise our plays and players would adopt the 

y ‘ retreat an inch or two. On these disastrous occasions, we 
same tone of manly independence, the fashion of puffing the 
“ - jsuw several ants, almost with the velocity, and certainly the 
jgood and bad without discrimination would be exploded, and 


mitelligence of videttes anmper off to a hole in the corner of 
each member of the stage would hold in the public estunation |} eaten esate spiglhs 


a bri arth, distant trom the w of operation nearly five 
the rank to which his industry and talents entitle him b Reon Qeeetn, Catan Gum Che caewe of apeeben Genny 


lvards. ‘These scouts were invariably accompanied back, and 


Horticultural Society —On Tuesday the anniversary of | tollowed by reinforcements of ants Who, as soon as they got 





this society was celebrated at Niblo’s spacious garden. ‘There | on the battle ground, vigorously set to work on the spider, to 


Was a very numerous and brilliant assembly of beauty and | push and to drag hom along in a direction to the hole un the 
| fashion to witness the arrangements, and listen to the oration | learth, whence they had issued 
delivered by John W. Francis, M.D. We regret not being un It we might, with tolerable certaanty, unfer the condition, 


time for the discourse, but understand the orator gave a clear || trom the actions and movesuents of the spider, we would con 


and comprehensive view ot the past and present state of horti-| « lude he was blinded betore the contest was half over. It was 


culture, and of the inexhaustible capabilities of our country Linpossible to see the very large body of the spider, surrounded 


jor its extension. By the very sensible postponement of this) tid every Where encompassed about with busy, active lithe 
anniversary ull the second week of September, there was enemles, without recolleciing the niserable state of poor 


more rich and plentiful exhibition of fruits than on any pre-| Gulliver made fast to the earth, walked on, and overcome by 


vious festival. Many of the peaches were extremely large aud) (he Lillputians, More than twenty tines did we think the 


i | ~* 
fine, but there was not so great a vuricty as we have before spler would break aw ; but, on all these oceasons, his 


observed : there Was a mor profuse display of grapes: many nenies seemed to redouble tn stothaner, force, and mumbere 


of the kinds were beautiful, and several bunches of the chass- | They would head hin and load tus head and liubs, se that 





elas even splendid: some native seedling grapes from West || it seemed, fora litth while, wholly at ther meres I'wice 
Point were remarkable for their size: we noticed a plate of there were hills over which it Was necessary to hoist and push 
beatiful orlean plums from Albany, and a few of the mag-) (ie spider, and here and there, when precipitated in a bole in 
num bonam raised inthis city; there were also plenty of broken brick, he made a most obstinate and pertinacious 
delicious pears, apples, and some very fine quinces ; but indeed || resistance ; but all would not ds Phe activity, numbers, and 
there was an endless profusion, and tt would seem as uf Flora | continued retilorceiments of the ants tr uphed. "Phey dragged 
had emptied her lay on the occasion. Most of the traits and) Sum ever every elevation, and tised hin out ot every hole, 
flowers were sent by members and others trendly to the ineti- | Gott, after an Untoteriitted st uggle of two hours, we saw 
tution, and where there was such general excellence, it would || the ants precipitate hin tito the hole in the corner of the 
be unnecessary to particularize. In the course of the evening |) Weart! Pruly did the wise man say, “the ants are a people 
several capital toasts and sentunenis were given: that by the | not strong, vet they prepare thew meats in the susomer,”’ 

jorator of the day wae well received—* The fair sex, always T weh.—Iin conversation with a gentleman the other 
partial to good husbandinen a suy tue editors of the Journal of Comuneree, about the 


Lithography.—A writer in the Foreign Review, speaking, js culiar trats of Indian character, he related an anecdote of 
of the introduction of the lith graphic art into England, anu) the celebrated Tecumech, which singularly evinces Ue sagacity 


the extent to wluch it has been used there, says; the art of!) and shrewdness of thes warrior, andthe manner by which he 


printing trom stone Was invented at Mumech, between the) first aequired that untinuted influence which he possessed over 





| years 1705 aud U7, by Alois Senefeidert, the son of an actor) his tribe tis well Known that formerly, the Ladianus regarded 
in that city. Wishing to get some copies of a dramatic prece | an e¢ lipse, ertherol the sun or moon, as a ternbly portentous 
ready by Leipste fair, and unable to bear the delay and the) omen; aud wheneverone occurred, a council was usually held 
expense of printing, he endeavoured to etch bis composition | te ascertain the eau of the wrath of the Great Spout. At 
on some blocks of Kellheim stone This laid the foundation the disastrous defeat of St. Clair, whale they were in the eager 
of the art, which, like most other discoveries, was greatly in- || chase of the unfortunate fugitives, they were thrown unto such 
debted to accidental circunsstances tor its sul sequent mprove- consternation by an eclipse of the moon, that the pursuit was 
ments. About the year InP, Seneteldert joned Mr. P. H stopped, and a consultation held; and sv long was the dehate 
Andre, in London, but their endeavours to introduce the art that an pportanity was allorded the shattered reanant of the 
into England failed. ‘Pwo Germans practised italierwards in army to reach a place ot security. While some traders were 
London, and the secret was purchased of one of them by the visiting their settloments on the Wabash, inthe spring of 1806, 
late Colonel Brown, then quariermaster general. "The art would) ‘Tecumseh learned trom them that a total eclipse of the sun 
even then have failed, had not the man whom the Germai would tuke place on the sixteenth of June, Anowimy the super 
had engaged to prepare Ue stones and presses, been accident. stiion of his Deu} le, he dexterously resolved to make use of 

discovered, "This petsen, Whose mame is Redan, bh this information tor | own advantage; and sccording! 


acquired a Knowledge, or rather had picked Up a sipatteriag of) nm presented to then, Chat the Great Sparit had constituted hum 
the general process, and with his wid the ex; eriments at the |) his agent upon earth, and that if they did not impheitly com 

orse guards became tolerably successiul. ‘The first map, «|| ply with his directions, the sun would on a certain day hide 
sketch of Bantry Bay, was produced in the beginning o: Un || his lead, and withtraw the light of | 
vear [s0>; but previously to the appointment of sir Wolloughby | them. ‘To their amazement, Vis prediction was tulalied ; and 
crordon, as quartermaster general, in isil, the art Was onis | ever alter, they submitted to his dictation with a « mnfiden t 
used as an auxiliary to the military depot. At the present ume, | that was never shaken, watil his career was termineted 


iis countenance trom 
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COME, LOVE, TO ME. 


AS SUNG BY MRS. KNIGHT, AT THE PARK THEATRE, IN THE DRAMA OF FAUSTUS. 
ANDANTINO EXPRESFIVO 
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j e ! more, * Come, love to Deep e ! come to 
Oh fleet y I 
Oh flootly. more eet he it stor we ng ' n ai 1 hea er On 4 ur zg N 1 «er ') rthee 
All now "0 smd ben s n eome le I row st ' t s ne t ! here 
t “ ss of the st treentroned oc! ! i 2 At wi ee wentu } ' t t, “* Where 
VARIFTIES. Ata : : , , 4 
other, is indeed astonishing To those ‘ “me ! is that blockhead of mune ‘Upon yours oulders,” replie 
ConTrapiction oF THE PRovERES.—" The more the me merable contributions tothe Edinburgh Quarterh 1 Poreten | a lad 
rier.” Not so; one hand is enough in a purse. —" He that | Quarterly Reviews; the Annual! Register, Block woo Magra What wor f one svila ecomes a word of two syllable 
runs fastest gets most ground.” Not so; for then footmien | zine, the Edinburgh Weekly Journal, and toa periodical work — by taking two lett from it ’—Placue 
would get more than their masters.—" He runs tar who never ealled the “Sales Room,” published by the late Mr J Bal A cunous apparatus has been constructed in Scotland, t+ 
turns.”’ Not so; he may break his neck in a short cours “ antyne, of Falinburgh The " autiful and interest — grive nhor ition of the swaruung of bees When thev as 
‘No man ean call again yesterday.’ Yes; he may eal! | turnished tor the Faglish annuals, might also be annexed semble, their weight rings a bell, and rats lag upon a po 
till his heart ache, though it never eome.—" He that goes softly | Graviry.—A young Frenchman, complamiry of the g to any ieieht reauired. and ut the es AE PORES 
goes salvly.” Not among thieves.—“ Nothing hurts the ste. | vity of Americans, said, “they go toa ball, and dar sift | weicht of (] . 
mach more than surteiting.” Yes; lack of meat.—" Noth they did it by order of the legislature : 
. : The Pegear's Ope t Was performed at ¢ ovent Garden un 
is hard to a willing mind.” Ver; te get money.—" Nene so | Eee prant.—This nich and delicious fruit cannot we ‘ ; : f 
: : : der the tit ft e Ve ins O t Reverse ine reversa 
blind as they that will not see.” Yes; they that cannot see raised in the northern states without bring fory t : asthe 
L . . M con fecal in this, ther characters were enacted Dv fe ales 
—* Nothing but what ts good for somethu Not mm plants, by sowing the seed the lost of Mure, or the sts 2 
: , | : ’ . os ind the temale ina St a proceeding is as ridiculou 
thing is not good tor any thing. — Every thing hath anes } April, in a slight hot bed lie last of Mav or tirst of Jur , 
Not so; a ring hath none, for it is round.—“ Money is # great | set out the plants two feet apart, in a rich, wo ney 
ss ' , it ‘ Iwo vears ago a poplar tree was cut at bota ends in orde 
cvomiort. Not when it brings a thief to the gallows.— The |} wreund, and treat them hke cabbages The fruit should be . pe ' . . 
' . fo sty port a hiuison s shade in| Lomion t is how sprouting 
world is along journey Not so; the sun coes over itevery | gathered for cooking betore it is fully ripe, cut in thun siices ' : ’ : " oe 
- . ae - it in Vurtous wes, 2nd leaves ure lormin 
day.—-"' It is a great way to the bottom of the sea Not so; | and fried as eges wine . 
it is but a stone's cast.—" A friend) 


8 best found in adversity.” FRIENDS TO UNIO _—— = 
Not so; for then there's none to be found. — 


The pride of the Among the men what dire divisions rise! 





; . GEORGE P. MORKIs, EDITUR AND PROPRIETOR. 
F ; | For “union,” one, and one, “no unten.” «! 
r " . ” wr ° . } , ‘ . 
rich makes the labour of the poor Not so; the labours ot Shame on the sex, that such dispute began ; Publis he very Saturca i 1S Wiliam-sireet, between Beekman 
the poor make the pride of the rich Ladies are all tor wnion—toa man end Ann streets —Terms tour dollars perannum, payable m advance 
: " : Pe ; - No subscription received tor a less penod than one year, Each volume 
Sir Water Scorr.—The whole nunwerot the published A tortoise, which was kept ina garden, disappeared about | contans tour hundred and sixteen roval quarto pages. five copperplate 
works of this tamous and prolitic author, amount to one Aur twelve months ago. During the interval which lias « su{  ebgravings, meluding the tle-page, and twenty-five pepular melodies at 
, . . : a ranged with acrompanmments tor the paano orte 
dred and ninely volumes ; of poetry, translations, hist: ry, . search has been made for itin vain. A few days since it mack 
biography, and prose fictions. 


The rapid succession in wluch | its re-appeurai 


ce on the gravel-walk, in a very lively state 
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